JOHN MILTON: THE MAN & THE POET

of Jonson and Donne, the purity and naturalness of

their diction and idiom, was not to Milton's taste. He

told Dryden that Spenser had been his model. Mr,

Bridges casts doubt on this; but surely, apart from all

question of mere imitation (Milton is never a mere

imitator), Milton is of the same caste a$ Spenser and

1 Dante anrfVirgil and the Greek tragedians, the poets

who are not content to confine themselves too rigidly

to a 'language such as men do use' but claim forlhe

poet the liberty to build for himself a statelier .speech,

to move in brocaded garments, to levy tribute on all

; the possible resources of a nation's speech^jfrom

j archaic words to words of his own coinage. *'*

But if these^goenas are Milton's in the perfection
of their elaborate, decorative art, their finely builded
verse, they are also, may we say it, Miltonic in their
limitations, the_ rather self-centred nature_xif._the
emotions of which they are the beautiful expression.
A kind of fastidious Puritan Epicureanism is the tone
of these poems. The cheerful man is as solitary as the
thoughtful. He is the scholarly, fastidious onlooker
rather than the sympathetic sharer in the pleasures he
describes. Nor has this young poet been taken out of
himself by any strong passion for another. The love
I poems, whether Latin or Italian, are but sports of
\ sentiment and fancy. Will Milton ever write, an on-
looker might ask himself in reading these poems in
MS. and not yet knowing what was to come, like
Donne in the Anniversary!

All kings and all their favourites,
All glories of honours, beauties, wits,
The sun itself which makes times as they pass
Is elder by a year now than it was
When thou and I first one another saw:
,   All other things to their destruction draw,
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